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6. Triple flued down-draft 
radiator. 


1. One hundred to three 
hundred percent more di- 
rect heating surface. 

. Convenient and efficient 

air moistener. 


NS 


2. More rapid circulation of 
air. 
8. Smoke pipe can be taken 


: ¢ t at anv angle 
3. Better combustion ot off at any angle. 


smoke and gases. ; 
9. Flat or triangular grates, 


: interchangeable. 

4. Large double feed door. 5 

10. Perfectly suited for hard 
or soft coal, coke, wood 
or lignite. 


5. Greatly increased dura- 
bility. 





The New Floral City Furnace 


ERE is a Warm Air Heater that is attracting unusually favorable attention. 
It is a thoroughly high grade warm air furnace built along different lines to 
meet present day requirements for efficiency, quality, comfortable heating 
and price. 
Its extraordinary large area of direct heating surface in connection with its 
numerous other important features makes it the kind of furnace your customers 
will buy NOW. 
Our interesting, illustrated circulars and catalogs describing this furnace and 
our other Floral City Furnaces in detail will be sent to you upon request. 
Write today and let us explain the advantages of 
the Floral City Agency for your territory for 1922. 


THE MONROE FOUNDRY & FURNACE COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Furnaces for Over Forty Years 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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Be Rants to Meet 
the Big Semen 


for these high grade Dangler Wick 
Oil Stoves. 


Look over the complete Dangler line now— 
there’s a style and size for every requirement. 


Buy 
DANGLER 


Wick Oil Stoves 
Now 


Place your orders early—stocks are low everywhere 
and you want to have your Dangler Oil Stoves on 
hand when the big demand comes. 


Our Prices Are Low Now 
Don’t wait—Dangler dealers are buying now—they 
are preparing for big business and our attractive 
prices will show you they are right. 


Write for catalog showing complete line. 


DANGLER STOVE Co. 


Div.—American Stove Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














The “BIG REVIVAL OF BUSINESS” is sure to 
come to the Dealer who decides he can get business 
and then selects the line of goods that will bring 
people to his store. 





Clark Jewel Oil Stoves offer an excellent solution 
for something to stimulate business. A full line of 
samples on your sales floor will immediately attract 
the attention of your customers. 


These new Long Chimney Oil Stoves are of very strong 
construction. They are finished in a beautiful blue enamel, 
with black trimmings. The long chimneys are finished in 
black porcelain enamel, which will not burn off or discolor. 
They are easy to operate—the burners are most convenient to 
light. The intense blue flames are free and there are no parts 
of the burner that will burn out and cause trouble. 





Clark Jewel Long Chimney Oil Stoves will bring business to 
your store. 


George M. Clark & Company 


Division American Stove Company 


CHICAGO 
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HAPPINESS IS THE PURPOSE OF ALL 
BUSINESS AND OF LIFE. 


Science puts the stamp of approval upon 
the familiar greeting of Happy New Year. 

Its values can be determined with almost 
as much accuracy as British thermal units 
and kilowatt hours. 

You do not need to be of such exquisite 
sensitiveness as to be able to enact the line of 
Alexander Pope and “die of a rose in aromatic 
pain” in order to realize that happiness is the 
purpose of all business and of life. 

But you must get hold of some simple 
truths of physiology. 

Any good engineer can work out the 
formula for you in terms of blood-pressure. 

The tension on the walls of the blood- 
vessels of your body, derived from the blood 
current, affects all your activities. 

If your blood-pressure is too high, your 
power of continuous accomplishment in busi- 
ness is lessened. 

Also, in such circumstances, your ability 
to resist disease is weakened. 

Now, then, your blood-pressure is con- 
trolled chiefly by two small glands on top 
of the kidneys, called the adrenal glands. 

The function of the adrenal glards is in- 
fluenced by worry, peevishness, anger, ill- 
temper, churlishness, and pessimism. 

When you allow yourself to become 
grouchy, sullen, and surly, a reaction is set 
up in the adrenal glands which increases 
blood-pressure. 

The result is bad for your health. 


Moreover, it interferes with your clear- 
ness of thinking. 

Its effects extend to the impression which 
you make upon your customers. 

The consequence is, in some cases, that 
you lose their trade. 

It is not unlikely, also, that you incur their 
active enemity. They tell their friends about 
your grouchiness and warn them not to deal 
with you. 

Your clerks will not put the enthusiasm 
and loyalty into their work which they would 
freely do if you were goodnatured, cheerful, 
and friendly. 

Furthermore, your folks at home are glad 
to see you leave in the morring and sorry 
when you return at night. 

Your money is no good to you, because the 
high blood-pressure prevents you from en- 
joying it—and sooner or later you pay out a 
big percentage of it to the doctors. 

If, on the other hand, you train yourself to 
be cheerful, to look always for the pleasant 
things, to fill your thoughts with happy 
fancies, to avoid disagreeable, sordid, mean, 
and ugly things as much as possible and to 
lock the door of your mind against them, 
you will find yourself in better health. Your 
blood-pressure will stay normal. 

Working on the principle that happiness is 
the purpose of all business and of life, you 
will acquire the means to achieve that pur- 


pose. 


407488 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 


Here is the kind of New Year’s 
greeting which ought to be repeated 
throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. 

It comes to me from George H. 
Harper, Baltimore, Maryland, mem- 
ber of the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association: 

“There is a bright story told of 
a big business man meeting a friend 
on the train. Both traveling to the 
same place. The big man was 
struck by the general somberness 
which seemed to envelop his friend 
as with a cloud of gloom. He had 
dull eyes, a sad face, and his whole 
attitude was plainly one of extreme 
dejection. All of which filled the 
big man with amazement. 

“He asked his friend what was 
wrong. The friend emerged from 
his aura of gloomy depression to 
murmur that business had gone to 
the place where the wicked are al- 
ways in trouble and no weary sin- 
ner may rest. Then the big man 
got mad. ; 

“Next he got busy. He told the 
mournful one not to lie down and 
permit a miserable little jinx to play 
checkers on his chest. 

“Then he made a speech. He 
preached optimism, courage, faith. 
He knocked down the shadows of 
fear and poked the phantoms of 
timidity in the slats. , 

“And when he had finished, there 
stood before him a live man—a real 
man. A man filled with sunshine, 
all aglow and ready for the fight to 
make business what it should be in 
1922. 


“Happy New YEAR—Goop Days 
ARE CoMING.” 
* HK * 
J. M. Stone of Sturgis, Ken- 


tucky, secretary of the Kentucky 
Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, sends me this  rib-tickling 
story: 

Mrs. Jones had been regarding a 
second marriage with favor since 
the death of her husband, and was 
all a-flutter when the sheriff, with 
whom she was slightly acquainted, 


¢ 


came to the door with some evi- 
dences of embarrassment. 

“Madam,” he began diffidently, 
“T have an attachment for you.” - 

“Sir,” she replied, blushing, “it 
is reciprocated.” 

“You don’t understand me. You 
must proceed to court.” 

“Ah, now, do you think it’s Leap 
Year? Do your own courting.” 

“Mrs. Jones, this is no time for 
fooling. The justice is waiting.” 

“Is he? Well, I suppose I must 
be going, ‘though this is so sudden, 
and really, I’d prefer a minister.” 

* * x 
I had a jolly visit Thursday of 


this week from Sam H. Jacobs, 


vice-president and general _ sales 
manager, Fanner Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He 


was accompanied by William Sam- 
uels of the Chattanooga Stamping 
and Enameling Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

2K ok OK 

The need of a better understand- 
ing of finance is not confined to the 
Mrs. Newliwed about whom the 
subjoined incident is narrated by 
J. Harvey Manny of Manny Heat- 
ing Supply Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois : 

“Dear,”’ said Mrs. Newliwed, “I 
needed a new hat, so I just wrote a 
check for fifty dollars on the First 
National to save you expense.” 

“Great gosh!” gasped her hus- 
band, “I haven’t a nickel in that 
bank !” 

“T know it, dear, but that will be 
all right. They won’t mind. Their 
advertisement says: ‘Our Re- 
sources Are One Million Dollars.’ ” 

* *K * 

The business outlook is encour- 
aging, declares George Harms of 
F. Meyer & Brother Company, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. That’s the reason, 
he says, why we ought to be able 
to get a good laugh out of a story 
like this: 

Uncle Mose had an affection for 
his wife that neither age nor the 
wear and tear of her disposition had 
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destroyed. He seemed to glory in 
what others described as Aunt Sal- 
ly’s cantankerousness. 

“How’s Aunt Sally getting along, 
Mose?” one of his neighbors asked 
upon encountering the old man af- 
ter lively sounds had been heard 
from the alley. 

“Tse been fearin’ dis 
rheumatiz would carry her off,” said 
the veteran, “but she sho’ is im- 
provin’ dis last spell o’ warm weath- 
er. Dis mawnin’ she stood up, rest- 
in’ herself on one crutch, and made 
passes at me wid de odder, an’ she 
done made out to fotch a right 
smart piece o’ skin offen mah shin- 
bone. Yassuh, Ise feelin’ pow’ ful 
encouraged.” 


winter’s 


This incident happened in St. 
Louis, says E. B. Langenberg of 
the Haynes-Langenberg Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Missou- 
ri, “but it probably occurred also 
in scores of other cities and towns.” 

Briefly, the incident may be set 
forth in these words: 

“So the saloons are dead,” 
mourned the overseas veteran, re- 
turning to the land of the free for 
the first time since 1917. 

“Yes,” answered his friend cheer- 
fully, “but you can communicate 
with their spirits.” 


As an example of how not to say 
the right thing at the right time 
and place, the following tale is sub- 
mitted by B. Christianson of Stev- 
ens Point, Wisconsin, assistant sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Association : 

The business man-mayor of a 
small city had been elected, against 
his own desires, for his fourth term. 

Though he had wanted the chance 
to give all his attention to business, 
he greeted the announcement com- 
mittee with as much cordiality as 
he could muster. 

“I’m mighty sorry, Mr. Mayor,” 
said the chairman, “but they’ve put 
you to the trouble of officiating for 
another term. A far worse man 
would have been good enough for 
us, but that’s just the trouble. We 
couldn’t find him—and it’s my opin- 
ion he ain’t to be found.” 
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News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items of Interest to the Manufacturer and Retailer 
of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves, and Accessories 


CITIZENS SAVE STOVE 
WORKS FOR TOWN. 


A practical demonstration of the 
workings of the community spirit 
was given a few days ago in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

One of the industries of the 
town, carried on in the factory of 
the Illinois Stove and Furnace 
Company, East Empire Street, 
Bloomington, was destroyed by 
fire. 

Owing to the limited amount of 
insurance carried, the company was 
unable to rebuild the plant and re- 
sume business. 

The Bloomington Association of 
Commerce then took the matter in 
hand and appealed to the commun- 
ity spirit of the citizens to save the 
industry for the town. 


It was decided to issue bonds to 
the amount of $23,000, payable in 
ten years, $2,000 to be cancelled 
each year, and drawing seven per 
cent interest. 

The entire issue was subscribed 
by citizens of the town. 

The prompt and liberal response 


of Bloomington business men to the 


appeal of the Association of Com- 
merce, means that this industry will 
be permanently operated, employing 
at present 35 men, with prospects 
for an increase and with a payroll 
average $1,000 per week. 

The reorganized plant is to be 
known as_ the Hamilton-Hayes 
Stove Company. 

Its prospects for success are un- 
commonly good because the busi- 
ness men of Bloomington are vitally 
interested in its welfare. 


Good Comradeship Prevails at the Annual 
Meeting of Southern Stove Manufacturers. 


Ninety Per Cent of the Members of the Association Were 
in Attendance; and There Was No Pessimist among Them. 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Stove Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held January 3rd and 4th, 
at Hotel Vendome, Evansville, In- 
diana, with an attendance of ninety 
per cent of the membership. 

Among those who took a promi- 
nent part in the discussions were 
Henry Karges and George Zur- 
stadt of -the Indiana Stove Works; 
Charles F. Diekman of the Crescent 
Stove Works; S. A. Reese of the 
Southern Stove Works, all of 
Evansville, Indiana; and B. E. Mc- 
Carthy of Phillips and Buttorff 
Manufacturing Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; C. E. Randle of 
Knox Stove Works, Krioxville, 
Tennessee; F. L. Erlbacher, of the 
Advance Stove Works, Evansville ; 
W. H. Terstegge, of Anchor Stove 
Works; Charles Gohmann of Goh- 


mann Brothers and Kahler, both 
of New Albany, Indiana; and 
Frank Ouerbacker of O. K. Stove 
and Range Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

President Terstegge was in the 
chair and kept the speakers close to 
the subject at hand. W. H. Cloud of 
the Louisville Tin and Stove Com- 
pany, filled the secretary’s duties 
with his usual efficiency. 

At the opening session, to which 
the guests were invited, there were 
the usual complimentary remarks on 
the part of the representatives of 
supply houses, the pace, of course, 
being set by the one and only Samuel 
(Sunshine ) H. (Happiness ) 
Jacobs, of Fanner Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
was followed in a very able man- 
ner by Charles Matthews of Ire- 


land and Matthews Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
A. G. Pedersen, Editor of 





W. G. Terstegge, Retiring 
President. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN HArRpD- 


WARE REcORD, also was called upon 


AND 


and reminded the members that a 
year ago they had sent flowers and 


telegrams of encouragement and 


‘cheer to Mr. Jacobs who was then 


not expected to live, but that he 
seemed to have fooled the doctors, 
priests, and rabbis and now was 
the same happy, on-the-go-every- 
minute Sam of days gone-by. 

The business sessions were of 
the executive order, but from re- 
marks passed in the lobby it would 
appear that most if not, indeed, all 
the members were dissatisfied with 
the small reduction of ten per cent 
that the delegates to the Atlantic 
City conference with the molders 
had been able to secure. 

The general opinion seemed to 
be that the reduction was not in 
keeping with the conditions of the 
country and that, therefore, de- 
creases in stove prices would not be 
as great as dealers and: manufac- 
turers had hoped to make. 

A number stated that their prices 
would probably be about ten per 
cent lower than those of 1921. 

Tuesday evening the members 
and visitors partook of a splendid 
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dinner as guests of the Evansville 
manufacturers, the principal ad- 
dress being made by Benjamin 
Bosse, three times mayor of Evans- 
ville and a stockholder in the Cres- 
cent Stove Works. 

Mayor Bosse emphasized the ne- 
cessity for making Labor—and es- 

















he ek 
W. H. Cloud, Re- 
elected Secretary. 


pecially Union Labor—see _ that 
their refusal to accept a pay scale 
more closely in keeping with the 
purchasing power of the general 
public is one of the big reasons for 
the slow return to normal condi- 
tions. 

He cited especially the demands 
of organized Labor in the coal 





B. E. McCarthy, Director. 


transportation and stove industries 
as being altogether out -of propor- 
tion to the actual value produced. 
Sam Jacobs did something un- 
usual at the dinner. 
He did not tell a single funny 


story, nor did he offer to sing a 
song, nor to dance. 

But he introduced a Mr. Schultz, 
citizen of Evansville, who gave a 
fine exhibition of how not to de- 
liver a speech and by his comical ac- 
cent and funny motions had the 
audience convulsed with laughter. 

The fine spirit of friendliness 
which is so characteristic of the 
Southern Stove men was exempli- 
fied by their action in sending a 
telegram of good wishes and a fine 
bouquet of flowers to J. F. James, 
of the Mascot Range Company, 
who is recuperating at Miami, 
Florida, from serious injuries re- 
ceived last fall in a railroad acci- 
dent near New York. City. 


The following officers were elect- 
ed to serve during 1922: 


President: C. E. Ranpte, of 
Knox Stove Works, Knoxville. 
Tennessee ; 


Vice-President: CHARLES  F. 
DIEKMAN, of Crescent Stove 
Works, Evansville, Indiana ; 

Treasurer: S. A. Reese, of 
Southern Stove Works, Evansville, 
Indiana ; 

Secretary: W. H. Croup, of 
Louisville Tin and Stove Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The next meeting will be held in 
February in Nashville, the town 
where Ed McCarthy holds forth. 





The 1922 Clark Jewel Catalog 
Glistens with Gold. 


The eye is more easily attracted 
by the scintillation of a diamond 
than by the dull light of a garnet. 


It is good merchandising, there- 
fore, on the part of the George M. 
Clark and Company, Division Am- 
erican Stove Company, to use so 
sparkling a gold ornamentation up- 
on the cover of its 1922 catalog of 
gas stoves. 

The dealer who is for the time 
being unable to carry in stock sam- 
ples of the entire Clark Jewel line, 
can use this new catalog to good 
advantage on his counter or on the 
top of his show case. 

The prospective stove buyer can 
hardly miss the persuasive glint of 
the gold of its cover and needs little 
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urging to open its pages and study 
the wonderfully realistic illustra- 
tions. 

In this way, while the dealer is 
perhaps waiting on some other cus- 
tomer, the patron unconsciously pre- 
pares himself for a sympathetic re- 
ception of the selling arguments of 
the dealer. 

This catalog is printed upon 
heavy, highly finished, book plate 
paper. 

The halftones with which it ‘is 
illustrated are clean cut and graphic. 

The text is ample for the purpose 
of description. 

The whole effect of the catalog 
is one of quality, neatness, and 
cleanliness. 





Patent Rights Are Granted for 
Gas Stove and Fireless Cooker. 
Arnold F. Flass, Birmingham, 
Alabama, has obtained United 
States patent rights under number 
1,397,207, for the gas stove and 
fireless cooker described herewith: 
In a gas burning cooking stove 
a flue for carrying off the products 
of combustion, an oven, damper 
controlled means to divert the prod- 
ucts of combustion into the lower 
































41,397,207. 


part of the oven, and means to draw 


off the products of combustion 
from the top of the oven at 
each side, said means compris- 
ing vertical return flues leading 
downwardly along each side of the 
oven and returning back upwardly 
above the oven, and said damper 
controlled means comprising a 
damper adapted in one position to 
short circuit the products of com- 
bustion through the outer return 
flue and in another position to direct 
the products through the oven. 
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The Week's Hardware Record 


What Retailers, Jobbers, and Manufacturers Are Doing. 


Latest Selling Methods. 


COURT DECIDES CASE OF 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Of considerable interest to retail 
merchants is the decision’ rendered 
this week by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the matter of 
resale price maintenance policy. 

The ruling was made in case of 
the Beechnut Packing Company of 
New York, which had appealed 
against an order of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The greatest uncertainty has pre- 
vailed relative to the legality of 
practices of various business houses 
in maintaining resale prices. 

Previous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
notably in the Colgate case and the 


Schrader case, have served to con-. 


fuse the situation rather than clar- 
ify it. 

The Supreme Court in this deci- 
sion points out that in the previous 
decisions the rule was laid down 
that a trader is not guilty of violat- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
simply because he refuses to sell 
goods to others and that he may 
withhold his goods from those who 
will not sell them at prices which he 
fixes for their resale. 

The Court points out, further- 
more, that the trader may not 
through contracts or combinations 
expressed or implied unduly hinder 
or obstruct the free and natural 
flow of commerce in the channels 
of interstate trade.’ 

The Beechnut case was brought 
under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, empowering the commis- 
sion to issue orders compelling the 
discontinuance of “unfair methods 
of competition.” 

The Supreme Court holds that 
the Beechnut system goes far be- 
yond the simple refusal to sell goods 
to persons who will not sell at stated 
prices, which in the Colgate case 


was held to be within the legal right 
of the producer. 

The court expréssed the opinion 
that the order of the Federal Trade 
Commission was somewhat too 
broad and suggested that the com- 
mission should have required the 
company to cease and desist from 
the cooperative methods by which 
the company and its distributors, 
customers and agents undertake to 
prevent others from obtaining the 
company’s products at less than 
stated prices. 

These cooperative methods, which 
constitute the illegal act, include the 


Experiences of Successful Men. 


reporting of names of dealers who 
do not observe resale prices, en- 
rolling of dealers upon lists of un- 
desirable purchasers who will not 
be supplied with products of the 
company unless they give satisfac- 
tory assurance of their purpose to 
maintain such prices in the future, 
employment of agents to report 
dealers who do not observe resale 
prices and utilizing numbers and 
symbols marked upon goods con- 
taining the company’s products with 
a view to tracing dealers who may 
have sold at less than the suggested 
prices. 


Connecting the Store’s Window Display wtih 
Its Newspaper Advertising Brings Profit. 


The Davis-Hunt-Collister Company of Cleveland, Ohio, Is 
Building Up a Good Business Day after Day by Such Means. 


It is a fact of experience that we 
are always looking beyond our pres- 
ent facilities for some extraordinary 
means to achieve success. 

Distant hills are always green. 

At the end of every rainbow is 
the mythical pot of gold. 

The amount of shoe leather worn 
out in toiling painfully over hill 
and dale toward the rainbow’s end 
is never paid for in dollars and 
cents. 

It represents a lesson of the most 
expensive kind. 

The lesson might be worth while 
in a general way if we could put it 
into effect. 

But unfortunately for our habits 
of mind, we never quite learn its 
significance as applied to us person- 
ally. 

All around us in our present lo- 
cations are countless opportunities 
which we do not see and which we 
never exploit to our advantage. 

Instead of digging for gold, the 


alchemists of the Middle Ages 


wasted years in their laboratories 
hunting for the alkahest or myste- 
rious solvent which would turn the 
baser- metals into gold. 

Far back into the mists of history 
there are traces of people who hunt- 
ed for the Philosopher’s Stone— 
for the easy way, for the way to get 
out of hard work and persistent ef- 
fort. 

Many centuries passed before the 
modern, hard-working science of 
chemistry eventually took the place 
of the old dreaming, flabby, waste- 
ful alchemy. 

In substance, it is a similar set of 
circumstances which operates in 
business today. 

There are hundreds of retail mer- 
chants who are dreaming away their 
opportunities. 

They are wasting time in idle 
reveries of what they might be able 
to do if they had a bigger store in a 
bigger city and with a multitude of 
people struggling for entrance ev- 
ery day of the week. 
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From some angles of the matter, 
it may be more prosaic to say that 
the way to success is not by yearn- 
ing for the fulfillment of visions 
but rather along the common streets 
and through the familiar ways of 
the town and neighborhood where 
one chances to be doing business— 
whether they be big or little. 

The tools and materials of sales- 


sists in satisfying human necessities 
or conveniences. 

The first step toward success 
comes from a thorough realization 
of this simple fact. 

The function of the retail mer- 
chant is not merely that of a distrib- 
utor of goods. 

On the contrary, his function is 
to aid in the satisfying of the needs 
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Advertisement of The Dav's-Hunt-Collister Company, Reproduced from the 
Cleve'and Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


manship do not vary in kind, how- 
ever much they may differ in de- 
gree and quantity. 

It is just as feasible to gain 
enough profit for an assured, com- 
fortable living in a small town as it 
is in a big city. 

The whole question is involved 
in the right and thorough use of 
the tools and materials of salesman- 
ship. 

On a small farm of ten acres, by 
intensive cultivation, it is possible 
to produce as much as is harvested 
from a farm ten times the size 
where modern agricultural methods 
are not employed. 

The foregoing paragraphs may 
seem to constitute a lengthy intro- 
duction to the discussion of the very 
simple principles having to do with 
the topic of gainful merchandising. 

Primarily, merchandising con- 


and comforts of his fellow mortals. 

To achieve this purpose he must 
get a clear idea of his relations to 
the community. 

In addition, he must know the 
possibilities of service which are 
embodied in the goods which he 
sells. 

He is, in some aspects of the 
word, a teacher. 

He explains to his customers the 
advantages, conveniences, comforts 
and satisfaction which are to be de- 
rived from the use of the commod- 
ities which he carries in stock. 

Just as the teacher in the school 
employs oral explanations and dis- 
play of actual objects in conjunc- 
tion with textbooks, so the retail 
merchant uses spoken salesmanship 
with exhibit of commodities in his 
windows and textual explanations 
in the form of newspaper publicity 
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and direct-by-mail advertising. 

All three methods of teaching are 
essential in the school and the store. 

The most efficient teacher is the 
one who neglects none of the ways 
of good teaching. 

The most successful retailer is 
the one who ignores none of the 
means of salesmanship and service 
to his community. 

The retailer, however, must reach 
his pupils by a somewhat different 
method. 

. They do not come at regular in- 
tervals to his store as_ scholars 
come to school. 

Therefore, he must carry the les- 
sons to them and use various de- 
vices of persuasion to induce them 
to come to his store as frequently 
as possible. 

One of the most resultful plans 
for getting the people into his store 
is through advertising. 

Advertising is the textbook of 
his store’s service. 

However, advertising falls short 
of its full force if it is not connected 
as intimately as possible with the 
needs of the people and the service 
of the store and the goodness of 
the commodities. 

The central link in this chain of 
merchandising is the window dis- 
play. 

When people have been persuad- 
ed by the friendliness, sincerity and 
clearness of the printed advertise- 
ment in the newspaper or in the cir- 
cular letter to come to the store, 
their first impression must be inten- 
sified by the store itself as a physi- 
cal thing in which are assembled the 
means for satisfying their necessi- 
ties or conveniences. 

In other words, it is at this stage 
of the process of gaining patronage 
of the prospective customer that 
the window display performs its 
highest function. 

In one view of the matter, the 
window display is the table of con- 
tents of the good textbook of com- 
modities which make up the store. 

Considered from another angle, 
the window display keeps the prom- 
ise of the printed word to the eye 
of the prospective patron. 

Properly designed and coordinat- 
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ed, the window display gives a dis- 
tinct notion of the objects exhibit- 
ed, and, in many cases, of the con- 
veniences and uses of the goods 
which are on exhibit. 

It is highly important, then, to 
connect the newspaper advertise- 
ments of the store with its window 
advertisements. 

Indeed, no newspaper advertise- 
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type constitute its first line, namely, 
“Watch Our Window.” 

These words convey. the sugges- 
tion that in addition to the good 
tools illustrated and described in 
this copy, many other desirable 
tools and hardware accessories are 
on view in the window of The Dav- 
is-Hunt-Collister Company. 

The persuasion of this well-writ- 





f 


sale price. 


barrel 








o * ° 
Guns and Rifles Too High Priced 
We have appreciated this for some time and, although the Manu- 
facturers have made no reductions in price, we have decided to give 


our customers the benefit of some very substantial reductions. This will 
give you a chance to secure a fine rifle or shotgun at practically whole- 


Model 1890 Winchester Repeating Rifle, 22 cal., octagon 
Regular Price $31.50—Special $26.83 
Model 12 A Remington 22-cal. Repeating Rifle. 

Regular Price $28.48-—Special $24.22 
12-Ga. Remington Repeating Shotgun 

Regular Price $60.92—Special $54.83 
American Single Barre] Shotgun. 

Regular Price $13.00—Special $11.95 
American Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun. 

Regular Price $30.00—Special $26.75 
L, C. Smith Doubl® Barrel, Hammerless with ejector. 

Regular Price $67.50—Special $59.75 


THE DAVIS-HUNT-COLLISTER CO. 


Ontario & Prospect Ave. 
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Advertisement of Davis-Hunt-Collister Company, Reproduced from the Cleveland 
News, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ment is utilized to full advantage 
which does not make some reference 
to the goods on display in the win- 
dows of the store. 

The hardware dealers who have 
worked their way into the front 
ranks of success invariably are men 
who clearly realize the significance 
of this truth. 

Take, for example, the small ad- 
vertisement reproduced herewith 
from the Cleveland Press of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

It describes four useful commod- 
ities for sale in the store of The 
Davis-Hunt-Collister Company. 

Unmistakably, it connects with 
the window advertisement of the 
Company’s store. 

The words of this advertisement 
which are set forth in the biggest 


ten text and of its impression of 
truthfulness is carried forward as 
it were or projected from the ad- 
vertisement to the store by a more 
ur less conscious association of ideas 
in the minds of the people who read 
this advertisement in the Cleveland 
Press. 

Attention is directed to the neat- 
ness and simplicity of the physical 
makeup of the two advertisements 
of The Davis-Hunt-Collister Com- 
pany, reproduced in this study of 
that Company’s advertising. 

The second of the advertise- 
ments, featuring guns and rifles, 
makes a strong appeal to the major- 
ity of sportsmen by reason of its 
frank announcement of price reduc- 
tions. 

In neither of the advertisements 
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of The Davis-Hunt-Collister Com- 
pany, is there any suppression of 
prices. 

The guns and rifles listed are not 
only plainly priced, but the regular 
prices also are quoted to prove to 
the prospective customer that a 
very substantial reduction is made 
to his advantage. 

The carborundum tool grinder, 
4-inch draw knife, 10-inch rachet 
brace and the set of six bits are all 
plainly priced, so that there is no 
doubt or guesswork as to the rea- 
sonableness of the prices set forth 
in the advertisement. 

In connection with this very es- 
sential salesmanship of window ad- 
vertising and newspaper publicity, 
the Davis-Hunt-Collister Company 
maintains a spirit of neighborly 
service in all transactions of the 
store. 

Customers are made to feel wel- 
come, not merely because they come 
to buy but because the people of 
the store do not consider them as 
strangers but as folks of the same 
community with like interests and 
fellowship. 


Screen Goods Will Soon 


Advance in Price. 


According to an announcement to 
the trade by the Continental Com- 
Detroit, 
goods will soon advance in price. 


pany, Michigan, screen 

The announcement reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Notice is hereby given that ef- 
fective January 15, 1922, the pres- 
ent prices on Continental screen 
window 

metal 


doors, window — screens, 


screen frames, Sherwood 
screens and combination screen and 
storm doors will be cancelled and 
withdrawn and new prices, based 
on the advanced cost of raw mate- 
rials, will be issued on that date. 
“All definite 
stock or for shipment in our dis- 


orders for your 
tribution cars, received on or be- 
fore January 15th, will be entered 
at the present prices; any orders 
received after that date will take 
the new prices effective January 
15th.” 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 


MAKES DAINTY WINDOW DISPLAY 
OF BRIDAL GIFTS. 


In the far off days of the ironmonger, the last place 
on earth where one would expect to find gifts suitable 
for a bride was the dingy, dusty, and uninviting hard- 


ware store. 


The dealer himself would likely have been encoun- 
tered with a week’s growth of stubble on his face and 
probably a smudge or two. to heighten the repelling 
effect thereof. 

The clerks of the store would probably be far from 





He knows that they are the buyers of the family 
and, accordingly, he caters to their likes and dislikes. 

It is in harmony with this development of the hard- 
ware store that so dainty and attractive a window dis- 
play as that shown in the accompanying illustration is 
made possible. 

This exhibit of goods suitable for bridal gifts was 
designed and arranged by E. Reardon for W. J. Pettee 
and Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The daintiness and artistry of the arrangement give 
instantly favorable impressions. 

Mr. Reardon, in a brief description of the window, 





Window Exhibit of Articles Suitable for Bridal Gifts, Designed and Arranged by E. Reardon for W. J. Pettee and 


Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


prepossessing in appearance and the general atmos- 
phere of the store would preclude all suggestion of 
love and daintiness. 

Only women of the strongly masculine type ventured 
into the forbidding interior of many such an estab- 
lishment. 

With the development of mechanical conveniences 
and the corresponding refinement of our civilization, 
the ironmonger’s shop has given way to the modern 
hardware store—neat, inviting, well lighted, and withal 
as clean as the average department store. 

The hardware dealer of today is diligent in his 
efforts to enlarge his clientele and, therefore, makes 
special endeavor to enlist the patronage of the women- 
folk. 


says that the panels were done in a pink and white 
frame work. 

The permanent background was painted in pearl 
gray and the panels were done in a shade of pale blue. 

The floor was covered with a pink felt, and a pale 
shade of satin cloth was puffed around the border. 

The figure of the bride in the center of the window 
was dressed in white georgette. 

The tastefully displayed merchandise was all of the 
better grade found in most up-to-date hardware stores, 
and included silverware, cut glass, hand painted china, 
and boudoir clocks. 

Needless to say, this window display quickened the 
sales of the commodities during the time that it was 
on exhibit. 
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Window Display Competition Is Now Open 
To Entries from Dealers and Sales People. 


As a Practical School of Education in Window-Advertising 
This Annual Contest Is a Big Help to Progress in Salesmanship. 


The man who knows only the ta- 
ble of addition is not equipped to 
become a banker. 

He may be shrewd in other 
ways, but his lack of knowledge of 
subtraction, multiplication and high- 
er mathematics unfits him for the 
work of a financier. 

In other words, no matter how 
bright one may be by nature, no 
matter how sound one’s judgment 
in choosing good things and follow- 
ing the best methods, full success 
can not be achieved without intel- 
lectual training. 

In the matter of retail merchan- 
dising, a pleasant disposition, the 
faculty of making friends, and a 
thorough knowledge of the goods 
carried in stock are essential to pros- 
perity. 

But something else also is re- 
quired. 

It might be summed up in the 
single word “salesmanship.” 

As ordinarily understood, how- 
ever, the word “salesmanship” does 
not cover all the necessities of re- 
tail merchandising. 

For example, the majority of 


people do not associate the word. 


“salesmanship” with window adver- 
tising. 

Yet, window advertising is essen- 
tially part of retail salesmanship. 

The making of a window display 
seems a simple process. 

At first thought one would infer 
that all that is needed is to have a 
sense of proportion, to make neat 
arrangements of the goods, and to 
see that there is enough light in 
the window so that the passers-by 
may easily observe the things on ex- 
hibit. 


As a matter of fact, however, , 


window advertising is a science 
which is growing in importance 
year by year. 

It embraces such things, for ex- 
ample, as a study of the effects of 
color in creating favorable or unfa- 


vorable impressions upon the pass- 
er-by. 

These effects have been careful- 
ly analyzed and tabulated by scien- 
tists for the benefit of merchants. 

Again, in recent years, the pro- 
fession of lighting engineer has 
been developed. 

It might appear that lighting is 
simply a matter of illumination. 

But in connection with a window 
display, it is something vastly more. 

It does not simply mean, there- 
fore, enough light on objects so 
that they may be seen. 

It includes a whole 
studies of the angles of reflection, 
of glare, of intensity, of perspective, 
and other factors having to do with 
presenting objects in proper focus 
with the minimum of distortion or 
confusion. 


All these and hundreds of other 


series of 


phases of window advertising have 


been treated in the pages of AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp, especially in connection 
with the yearly window display 
competition conducted by this pub- 
lication. 

This annual contest which is now 
open for the year 1922, is a school 
of intensive training for retail mer- 
chants and their sales people. 

The competition closes April 15, 
1922. 

Although cash prizes are offered 
for the best window display, these 
rewards are not the main incentive. 

They are simply designed as aids 
to stimulate effort. 

The main purpose of this win- 
dow display competition is to give 
training in the science of window 
advertising. 

Knowledge does not come by in- 
tuition. 

Facts do not enter the brain au- 
tomatically as oxygen enters the 
lungs. 

On the contrary, facts have to be 
earned by study and observation. 
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Take, for example, the question 
of color harmonies in the designing 
of a window display. 

Scientists have proved that blue 
combined with blue-green produces 
a disagreeable impression upon the 
eye, or that orange and purple, or 
violet and scarlet are colors which 
do not harmonize. 

Window advertising must gain 
the attention of the passer-by and 
hold it with favorable impression. 

Anything, therefore, which antag- 
onizes the senses of the passer-by 
lessens the pulling power of the 
window exhibit. 

As a general rule, people are not 
naturally familiar with the right 
combinations—with the combina- 
tions which produce harmony. 

A merchant may have artistic 
ability and yet not know how to 
combine colors to produce the most 
pleasing impression. 

In the window display competi- 
tion carried on by AMERICAN AR- 
TISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp the 
subject of color combinations in 
window advertising is dealt with 
from many practical angles. 

Therefore, those who take an in- 
terest in this contest and who study 
the lessons given from week to 
week will learn what are the best 
color combinations and what is the 
relative value of color in intensify- 
ing the effectiveness of the window 
exhibit. 

The other elements of window 
advertising will receive equally in- 
structive treatment as the contest 
goes on. 

All the photographs of window 
displays entered in this competition 
which are worthy of reproduction 
will be published in AMERICAN AR- 
TISAN AND HARnQWARE REcorpD after 
the close of the competition. 

These displays will be analyzed 
and the lessons which they teach 
will be set forth in simple and help- 
ful descriptions. 

Every hardware retailer and clerk 
and every sheet metal contractor 
who maintains a shop with a store 
front suitable for window displays 
are invited to take part in this com- 
petition. 


The _ time, effort 


thought, and 








which you expend in preparing a 
display suitable for entry in this 
contest will be part of your train- 
ing in window advertising. 

The rules governing this window 
display competition are not burden- 
some. 

They have been made as simple 
and easy as possible so that every 
cone who is eligible to participation 
may feel free to enter the contest. 

They are as follows: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for 
the best photograph and description 
received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and description sec- 
ond ‘n merit. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and _ description 
third in order of excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for 
tne photograph and description 
fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competi- 
tion are as follows: 

The photograph must be accom- 
panied by descriptions of how the 
window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. 

The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. 

These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or ex- 
press, charges prepaid, and must 
reach this office not later than 
April 15, 1922. 

Address all photographs and de- 
scriptions to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Record Window 
Display Competition, 620 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description 
must be signed by a fictitious name 
or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be put in a sealed envel- 
ope containing the real name and 
address of the contestant. 

This sealed envelope ‘is to be en- 
closed with the photograph. 

Contestants are permitted to en- 
ter as many photographs of displays 
as they please. 
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A Competition Committee of 
three will be appointed. 

One of them will be an expert 
window dresser and one an experi- 
enced hardware man. 

This committee will pass upon the 
merits of all photographs and de- 
scriptions received, without know- 
ing the names or addresses of the 
senders, and will decide the winners 
of the competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE REcorpD reserves the right to 
publish all photographs and descrip- 
tions submitted. 





Organizes a New Steel 
Wire Company. 

With a capital stock of $50,000, 
the Evansville Steel Wire Com- 
pany, Evansville, Indiana, has been 
organized to manufacture and deal 
in wire products. 

The incorporators are H. H. 
Smith, C. C. Childers, and John F. 
Munro. 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce through its Spe- 
cial Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving 
information of opportunities to sell 
hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countires. Names and 
locations will be supplied on re- 
quest to the Bureau in Washington 
or its District Offices. Such re- 
quests should be made on separate 
sheets for each opportunity, stating 
the number as given herewith: 

448.—A mercantile firm in England 
desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of hardware. Quotations should 
be given English port. Payment to be 
made through London banking house. 
Reference. 

453.—A commercial agent in Cuba 
desires to secure the representation of 
manufacturers and exporters for the 
sale of hardware, etc., on a commis- 
sion basis. References. 

460.—An agency is desired by a 
company in India for the sale of har- 
ness mountings, stirrups, spurs. bits, 
etc.; and general hardware. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. port of In- 
dia or f. o. b. New York. Catalogues 
and samples are requested. Refer- 
ences. 

463.—A merchant in Mexico desires 
to purchase and secure an agency for 


the sale of general hardware, wire 
products, and agricultural implements. 
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Quotations should be given f. o. b. 


Manzanillo. Cash to be paid. Refer- 
ences. 
467.—An engineer in Switzerland 


desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of steel wire and other articles in 
steel, iron, brass, or copper. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Basel or 
Zurich. References. 

468.—A merchant in Mexico desires 
to purchase fishing tackle, such as 
hooks, spoons, nets, and lobster traps. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Mexico. Cash to be paid. Correspon- 
dence should be in Spanish. Refer- 
ences. 

469.—A mercantile firm in China de- 
sires to secure an agency for the sale 
of house hardware and tools. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Dairen, 
Manchuria. Reference. 

471.—A firm of hardware dealers in 
Canada desires to receive quotations 
for the purchase of aluminum wares, 
galvanized and black sheet iron wares, 
builders’ hardware, tools, and bronze 
paints. 

490. A merchant in Chile desires to 
secure agencies for the sale of hard- 
ware and ironmongery, etc. References. 

495. Quotations are desired by a 
manufacturing firm in Canada on large 
quantities of sheet metal, paints and var- 
nishes, and plows. 





Coming Conventions. 


The Western Retail Implement, Vehi- 
cle and Hardware Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, January 17, 18, 19, 1922. 
Exhibition at Convention Hall in charge 


of Louis W. Shouse. Headquarters, 
Coates House. Sessions in Century 
Theatre. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abi- 


lene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention, Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Washington, Jan- 
uary 17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lucas, 
Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Washington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Denver, 
Colorado, January 24, 25 and 26, 1922. 
W. M. McAllister, Boulder, Colorado. 

Texas Retail Hardware Association, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Janu- 
ary 24, 25 and 26, 1922. A. M. Cox, 
Secretary, 1808 Main Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association Convention, 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, January 24, 
25, 26, 27, 1922. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane, Washington. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association, Jefferson County Armory, 
Louisville, Kentucky, January 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Indiana. Retail Hardware Association, 
Convention and Exhibition, Athenaum 
Hall, Indianapolis, January 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, 
Argos, 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Berkshire, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, January 26 and 27, 
1922. W. F. Angermyer, Secretary, 714 
Homewood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Boise, Idaho, 
week of January 31, 1922. dates to be 
announced later. FE. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

West Virginia Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Wheeling, 
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January 31, February 1, 2, 1922. James 
B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Lincoln, January 31 and 
February 1, 2, and 3, 1922. George H. 
Dietz, Secretary, 414-417 Little Build- 
ing, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibit, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, February 7, 8, 9 and 
10, 1922. Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Man- 
ager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. A. J. Scott, Secretary, Ma- 
rine City, Michigan. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association Convention and Exhibition, 
City Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, February 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1922. 
W. B. Porch, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Oklahoma City. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Milwau- 
kee, February 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exhibition, 
Minot, North Dakota, February 8, 9, 
and 10, 1922. Charles N. Barnes, Sec- 
retary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, Inc., Convention 
and Exhibition, Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, February 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Sharon E. Jones, 
Secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

California Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, February 14, 15 and 16, 1922. Le 
Roy Smith, Secretary, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
February 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, St. Paul, February 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, Secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Columbus, February 
14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquarters, Desh- 
ler Hotel. Exhibition, Memorial Hall. 
James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Connecticut Hardware Association, 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, February 16 and 
17, 1922. Henry S. Hitchcock, Secre- 
tary, Woodbury, Connecticut. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibit, Coliseum. Des 
Moines. lowa, February 21, 22, 23. and 
24, 1922. A. R. Sale, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Jackson, Michigan. Febru- 
ary 2], 22 and 23, 1922. Frank E. 
Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin Street, 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, St. 
Louis, Planters Hotel. February 21, 22, 
23, 1922. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and _ Exhibition, 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston Massachusetts. February 21, 22. 
23. 1922. Geo. A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
Hich Street. Boston. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. Roanoke. Virginia. Febritary 21, 
22, and 23. 1922. Thomas B. Howell, 
Secretary. Richmond, Virginia. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
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sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, February 21, 
22, 23 and 24, 1922. H. O. Roberts, Sec- 
retary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware 
Association Convention and Exhibition, 
Rochester, February 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. 
Exhibition at Exposition Park. Head- 
quarters and sessions at Powers Hotel. 
J. B. Foley, Secretary, 412-413 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, New York. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Illinois, Rock Island, March 8 and 9, 
1922. G. J. George, Secretary, 523 East 
Jefferson Street, Springfield, Llinois. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, April 20, 1922. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, April 19, 20, and 21, 1922. 
John Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 19, 
20, and 21, 1922. Frederick D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May & 
and 9, 1922. C. L. Thompson, Secretary, 
Canyon, Texas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, Convention and 
Exhibit, May 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1922, 
‘Chattanooga, Tennessee. Walter Har- 
lan, Secretary, 460 St. James Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 15, 1922. John H. Hus- 
sie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana, May 
15, 1922. Ralph R. Reeder, Secretary, 
312 East Sixteenth Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas Convention, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1922. 
T. W. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention and Exhibition 
in the Athenaeum, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1922. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Fair Grounds, Jackson, Mississippi, 
May 24, 25, and 26, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Heidelburg Hotel. FE. R. Gross, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 

National Retail Hardware Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, June 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
23, 1922. Headquarters, Hotel Sher- 
man. Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Argos, Indiana. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 15, 1922. Carl Hunt, Sec- 
retary, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 





Retail Hardware Doings. 
Illinois. 

Floyd Needham, who was associated 
with his father, S. C. Needham, in the 
hardware business in Clinton several 
years ago, and who went to Decatur 
from there, has sold his sheet metal and 
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furnace business to a resident of that 
city. 

G. E. Hancock and R. E. Pence of 
Harvard have bought the hardware 
stock of the Manley Motor Company, 
and will carry on the business under the 
name of Hancock and Pence. 

The G. U. Angevine Company, 217 
West Illinois Street, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000 to 
deal in hardware, etc. Incorporators 
are Charles C. Gee, Glenn U. Angevine, 
Krank H. Angevine and August H. 
Schallock. 

The Chicago Auto Specialty Company, 
1349 Bauwans Street, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $17,500 
to manufacture and deal in hardware, 
machinery, etc. Incorporators are 
Charles A. Sievert, Clara C. Sievert and 
A. E. Vaughan. 

Indiana. 


A deal has been closed in which L. L. 
Thompkins and Orth Shimp of Bluffton 
have bought the implement business of 
the Bluffton Hardware Company from 
F. G. Thompson and Frank Waugh. 
Messrs. Thompkins and Shimp plan to 
have their offices and stock of imple- 
ments in the rear of the building occu- 
pied by the Stover grocery on North 


Main Street. 
Michigan. 


Wood Brothers have decided to open 
a hardware store at Charlevoix, occupy- 
ing the vacant store room in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, formerly occupied by 
A. E. Mason. A complete line of hard- 
ware, builders’ supplies, roofing, paints 
and oils will be stocked, and the best 
of these lines carried. 

Carl Mahrle is the proprietor of a 
new hardware store which has just 
been opened at Tekonsh. The village 
for some time has had but one store 
of this kind. 

North Dakota. 

The E. Baleekot Hardware store of 

Plaza has been destroyed by fire. 

Ohio. 
_ An overheated furnace was responsible 
for a fire which partially destroyed the 
hardware store of S. Nevin, 7717 Broad- 
way, Cleveland. The loss is estimated 
to be $2,500. 

Jennings and Arnert, who have been 
in the hardware business at Fitchville 
for some time, have closed out and will 
spend the winter in Florida. 

South Dakota. 

Clarence A. Arneson has sold his in- 
terest in the hardware store of Arneson 
and Eitreim at Garretson to his partner, 
Joseph E. Eitreim, who is now sole 
proprietor. 

Texas. 

A new hardware concern composed 
of C. C. Troutt of Dallas, M. H. Wood- 
ruff of Amarillo, and George W. James, 
lately of Vernon, has been opened at 
McKinney. 

Wisconsin. 

Unable to renew the lease of the store 
occupied by the Settergren Hardware 
Company of Baraboo, F. E. Stttergren 
has had a closing-out sale and the re- 
mained of the stock has been taken ever 
by the Lee-Radtke Hardware Company. 
Settergren has purchased an interest in 
the store. 

Henry Heger of New London has 
purchased the Kaukauna Farm Imple- 
ment Company at Kaukauna. 

Fred Piltz of Stevens Point has 
opened up a hardware store in his old 
blacksmith shop and will continue to do 
business there until he rebuilds a place 
of business to replace the one destroyed 
by fire. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 


You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 
Service Is Free. 


The form in which the adver- 
tisement of Clem Hardware Com- 
pany, reproduced herewith from 
the Breeze, Monroeville, Indiana, 
is, printed is uncommon enough to 
attract and hold attention. 

The words at the top showing 
dollar signs in the clouded smoke 


“Don’t let your dollars fly up your 


Dont Let Your Dollars 
Fly Up Your Chimney 
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GLEM HARDWARE CO. SOmceMe we 
chimney,” lead the reader to fur- 
ther investigation of the text. 
The margin of bricks carry out 
the idea of the house and the heat- 
ing of it by the Hot Blast Stove, 
featured in the advertisement. 





As in numerous other instances, 
we feel it needful to call attention 
to the unwise use of superlatives 
in parts of this advertisement, such 


as that contained in the clause, 


“The Most Economically Operated 
Hot Blast Stove Ever Invented.” 

Toward the end of the text the 
statement is made that this stove 


Let Us Help 
The 


Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of J. 


adds 60 per cent to the heat power 
of the cheapest kind of coal. 

All things are possible, but some 
things are not probable. This 
statement about adding 60 per cent 
to the heat power of the cheapest 
kind of coal sounds like an exag- 
geration. 

No doubt, the Hot Blast Stove 
has many good qualities and will 
give satisfactory service. 

It would be better, therefore, to 
place the emphasis of the selling 
argument upon these qualities and 
at the same time to avoid even the 
appearance of exaggeration. 

The advertisement could be 
strengthened by a quotation of 
price. 

* * * 

Here is a good advertisement, 
taken from the Owosso Press. 
Owosso, Michigan. 

It calls particular attention to the 
low prices prevailing in the Build- 
ers’ Hardware Department of 
Southard and Densmore. 


Builders’ Hardware 


to our Buiidems’ Department we believe will 
prove that we have the lowest prices in the city. 





Cupboard Turns, Catches, Transom Catches, Sash 
Lecks, Door Butts and in fact everything that 
goes into the finishing of your house. 

Get ready for that 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 
See our line of Lisk Enameled and Solid Aluminum 
ROASTERS 
Also a fing lime of household and Butcher knives, steels, 

Carving and Kitchen sets. 


Southard and Densmore 














Two examples are given to prove 
the assertion of Southard and Dens- 
more that “a visit to our Builders’ 
Department, we believe, will prove 
that we have the lowest prices in 
the city.” 

Lock sets are quoted at from 


sixty cents to eighty-five cents and 
surface butts at from twenty-five 
cents to fifty cents. 

From the point of view of type 
and arrangement of the text, this 
advertisement is well designed and 
adequately proportioned. 

*x* * * 

The combination of price with 
performance is hard to beat. 

Money’s worth is an appeal which 
never fails to win attention. 








Orly $49.50 For A Gas Cabinet Range | 
And this range bakes to perfection. The U- 
shaped oven burner covers the entire oven bot- 
tom and distributes such a steady uniform heat 
that bread will bake evenly on both lower and 
upper racks. Stop and see this new range. 





The Krantz Hw. Co. The Lorain Hdw. Co. 








Quality is not an effective sell- 
ing argument if it is out of propor- 
tion to price. 

The people want one-hundred 
cents worth of quality for every 
dollar they spend. 

That is why there is uncommon- 
ly strong pulling power in the ad- 
vertisement of the Krantz Hard- 
ware Company and the Lorain 
Hardware Company, reproduced 
herewith from the Times-Herald, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Enough is said about the per- 
formance of the stove to make the 
price appear very reasonable, and 
induce the prospective customer to 
take the trouble to go to one of 
the stores mentioned at the bottom 
of the advertisement to examine this 
gas cabinet range. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


Ventilating Factories, 


Joins the Sales Staff of the 
Peerless Foundry Company. 


Announcement is made by J. R. 
Strahlendorf, manager furnace de- 
partment, Peerless Foundry Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, that M. 
S. Johnson, formerly with the Len- 
nox Furnace Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, has joined the sales 
force of the Peerless Foundry Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Johnson will represent the 
Peerless Foundry Company in the 
territory of Indiana and Michigan 
where he is well and favorably 
known to the warm air heater trade. 


Garages, 


Conference on Heating and Venti- 
lating to Be Held at Peoria, Jan. 9. 


Paul F. Brandstedt, chairman of 
the Trade Development Committee 
of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, has called 
a conference on heating and venti- 
lating, to be held at Peoria, Illinois, 
on January 9, 1922. The meeting 
place will be at Hotel Jefferson. 

The subject for discussion is the 
material on warm air heating and 
ventilating which has been pre- 
pared for the Data Book that is to 
be published by the Trade Devel- 
opment Committee. 


Indicates the Benefits to Be Derived from 
Campaign of Advertising and _ Solicitation. 


Warm Air Heater Manufacturing Firm Shows How the Dealer 
and Installer Can Build Up a Very Profitable Business. 


Among the helpful answers re- 
ceived from manufacturers of 
warm air heaters in reply to the 
questionnaire sent out by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
are the subjoined observations and 
counsel by Giblin & Company, 
Utica, New York. 

Though not received early enough 
for publication in the Warm Heater 
Special, the answers of Giblin & 
Company contain suggestions of 
value throughout the entire year. 

Here are the main paragraphs— 
worth careful study.: 

In our opinion the best advertis- 
ing help a dealer can get is to teach 
him the necessity of putting vim 
into his work. 

Too many dealers sit down and 
await an order from a man who 
wants to buy a furnace. 

They fail to realize that business 
is not done that way. 

If they would make a thorough 


canvass of their locality they could 
prepare a list of their possible cus- 
tomers. 

Every building, no matter what 
it is, must have some means of heat- 
ing. 

This applies not only to resi- 
dences, public buildings, schools, 
churches, etc., but every building 
of every kind. 

Every building being erected, 
every building formerly heated or 
now heated by stoves are possible 
places for the installation of fur- 
naces. 

If the dealer would devote some 
time and attention to prepare a list 
of possible customers, then through 
the cooperation of the manufacturer 
of the furnace he sells see that form 
letters or circulars are given to 
these possible customers with ref- 
rence to the local dealer, interest in 
this form of heating would be stim- 
ulated, and by following up inquiries 


Theaters, 


and Houses. 


business would be greatly increased. 

The local dealer is known or can 
readily. make himself known. 

He is in daily contact with most 
of the people he sells to, and by ex- 
plaining this feature of his busi- 
ness by means of circulars and cir- 
cular letters described above, he 
will make for himself a name that 
will lead buyers to him. 

It is then up to the dealer’s sales- 
manship to make the sale. 

To equip himself for the busi- 
ness that would follow such a cam- 
paign of advertising, it is import- 
ant that the dealer become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the partic- 
ulars of warm air heating, the par- 
ticular construction of the furnace 
of not only the one he is selling but 
of others having different features. 

This educational effort on his 
part will be greatly helped by his 
getting in contact with the factory 
producing his furnaces, by talking 
over with skilled furnace salesmen 
the different features of furnaces 
and studying up in every manner 
whatever would be helpful to his 
business. 

Local associations of furnace 
men could be made extremely valu- 
able for they would be used to ob- 
tain information such as indicated 
above and which would be readily 
furnished by any manufacturer 
through their salesmen. 

Lectures. speeches, discussions 
and debates on features pertaining 
to furnaces and their installation 
would stimulate interest and de- 
velop the interested furnace man, 
and could not help but impress even 
those not interested. 

A survey of the universities and 
institutions of learning throughout 
the country, made by the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association, shows that in only 
a few instances are there any pre- 
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tensions to give instruction on the 
great question of heating and ven- 
tilation. 

The instances where instructions 
are given are of the most meager 
sort, and fail to create much inter- 
est in students. 

There is no subject today that is 
in such daily contact with every 
member of society as heating and 
ventilation. 

All must have heat and all should 
have pure air. 

It would be a study of great in- 
terest to young scholars if they were 
instructed in the principles of warm 
air heating and then asked to study 
the practical operations of these 
principles in their own homes, and 
write opinions, provoke discussions 
on these subjects. 

All this is lacking and it will be 
absolutely impossible thoroughly to 
develop the furnace business until 
the public in general is better edu- 
cated on the subject and seeks heat- 
ing and ventilation instead of buy- 
ing a furnace at the lowest possible 
price they can obtain. 

\nswering question as to what 
would strengthen the cooperation 
between manufacturer and dealer, 
the greatest thing that would do so 
would be closer cooperation on the 
part of the dealer with the manu- 
facturer. 

The dealer should use his judg- 
ment and intelligence in investigat- 
ing all furnaces before he selects a 
line to handle. 

When he has selected a line he 
should stick to that line altogether. 

He should get in close, personal 
touch with the manufacturer and 
his salesmen and then feel he is a 
part of the manufacturer’s organ- 
ization and is working in its be- 
half. 

If he does this he will be aston- 
ished at the reciprocal feeling on 
the part of the manufacturer and 
thorough cooperation that will be 
furnished to him. 

Such a dealer will be given ad- 
vantage of the best prices and terms, 
he will receive aid and assistance 
from the manufacturer in the way 
of selling aids, credit accommoda- 
tions, and the financial and mechan- 
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ical success of his business will be 
greatly enhanced. 





Warm Air Heater Salesmen 


Hold Sales Convention. 

If an enthusiastic sales conven- 
tion signifies anything, 1922 prom- 
ises big things for The Henry Fur- 
nace & Foundry Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Moncrief Furnaces. 

On the morning of December 
19th, its officers, salesmen and 


branch managers gathered in the 
rooms of the Old Colony Club for 
what proved to be a series of high- 
ly interesting 
sions. 
Among the features was a talk 


and profitable ses- 
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Producers, Jobbers and Dealers 


Have Community of Interests. 

For the moral advantage and the 
profit of every one involved in the 
business, it is well clearly to un- 
derstand that there is a community 
of interests between manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers. 

In other words, the prosperity of 
the manufacturer depends upon the 
number of sales made by the dealer. 

The same is true of the jobber’s 
relation with the dealer. 

On the other hand, the well-be- 
ing of the dealer depends upon the 
manufacturer who turns out the 
product which he sells, and the job- 
ber who acts as a necessary middle- 


man between manufacturer and 





Salesmen, Branch Managers and Officers of Henry Foundry & Furnace Com- 
pany in Convention. 


by the president, T. E. Henry, on 
the founding and development of 
the company. 

Included in plans presented for 
advancing the business was an in- 
creased advertising campaign for 
1922. 

The banquet in the evening was 
attended also by office and foundry 
executives. This was followed by 
an inspiring talk by E. Elmo Mar- 
tin, lecturer on business subjects. 

One day was devoted to a trip 
to one of the company’s foundries 
at Medina, Ohio. Social events 
contributed to make the convention 
a thoroughly enjoyable affair. 





Never mind if you do get a head- 
ache chasing an idea; it is better 
than getting a sore head nursing a 
grouch. 


dealer and enables the manufacturer 
to continue production on a large 
scale. 
If the manufacturer does not 
maintain high standards of quality 
and if he does not teach the dealer 
to understand the virtues of his 
products, and by advertising and 
selling helps aid the dealer to mar- 
ket the products, the dealer natur- 
ally does not make as much profit 
as he would make if all these helps 
were rendered available for him. 





Why borrow trouble when by a 
little effort you can make it? Does 
the hen stop scratching because the 
worms are scare? Not on your life! 
She scratches harder! 

* * * 


Don’t stretch the truth. It may 
fly back and sting you. 








Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 
Each Difficulty as It Comes. 


Metal Worker Has to Meet 
Send Your Problems to Us. 


WORK SHOP DESIGN. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Written especially for American Artisan 
and Hardware Record. 

A short time ago a fellow-workman submitted a 
sketch of a proposed shop, which seems to be quite 
practical and the sketch is being enclosed. 

The great idea with the majority of shops is that 
so many feel they have the very best arrangement 


Therefore, the Sheet 
Let Our Experts Help You. 


will be according to the different light of conditions in 
which the two individuals look at it. 

It is thought best among most able employers to 
bring in the material in one door, preferably at the back 
of the shop, and thereafter arrange the machines and 
shop equipment so that the iron can be worked up 
without hardly any back and forth movement in a 
continuous progression until it is ready to be taken 


out of the shop. 
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Work Shop Design. 


possible under the conditions, and maybe they have, 
and maybe they have not. 

Industry is trending more and more to higher efh- 
ciency ; that is to cut out lost motion in going back and 
forth from one machine to another machine in order 
to turn out a job. 

Just what is required in each case is not an easy 
matter to set forth in a sheet metal shop because there 
are such a great variety of conditions that must be 
met with, and so what may seem a good idea for one 
person may not be approved by another person. This 


So in this plan we have the iron rack and the tin 
plate bench, both of which may be work benches and 
also may be only racks, but in this case they are also 
used for work benches. 

One of the things missing is an assembling bench in 
the middle of the shop, a bench that is preferably on 
castors to enable a shifting about. 

A bench of this kind is quite important in section 
ing along work together as it can be easily shifted in 
such positions to overcome awkward positions. 

Awkward positions in executing work are a great 
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handicap and consume more profits through labor © ing it in shape; he sees that it is not a store room and 


movements than a person will ordinarily admit. 


Other machines as the cornice brake, square shears, 
and bench, also for smaller machines, can be placed, 
preferably close to the sheet iron rack. 

This enables cutting up the metal and marking it 
off and forming it up without tearing it all over the 
shop and then back again in order to get it worked 
up for assembling. 

The matter of general work benches rests pretty 
much with individual opinion, but all in all there is no 
doubt but what the individual work bench 8 or Io 
feet long and 30 or 36 inches wide, is the most satis- 
factory. 

On long work benches as this drawing shows work- 
men are more apt to use it as a store room and several 
workmen are not as apt to respect one another’s rights, 
so that one workman must always clean up and 
straighten up after another. 

This is a condition that also consumes profits and is 
not often considered worth while in changing. Where 
a workman has his own bench, he takes a pride in keep- 


his tools and equipment are always placed where he can 
reach them, we may say in the dark. 

A work bench is pretty much like a business man- 
ager’s office desk, and for that matter a warship deck; 
it should always be clear for action. 

There are other things that also enter in the design 
of the shop, as the office and the foreman’s little nook, 
and one of the main features is.to see that there is 
plenty of light to reflect throughout the shop. Win- 
dows were made to look through and to permit light 
to fuse inward. To let these windows get all smoked 
up with fumes and dust, is not a good policy, espe- 
cially when every shop has an apprentice and no doubt 
several helpers at times. 

It used to be the duties of the apprentices and the 
helpers in the good old days to keep the shop and the 
tools, machines in place and in shape, as well as be on 
hand when someone needed help. Too little apprecia- 
tion has been placed on this important feature in late 
years and the trade will no doubt be better off the 
sooner it gets back to progressive and constructive 
routine. 








Describes One of the Latest Improvements 
in the Cellular Pattern of Radiator Cores. 


A Strip of Metal, Corrugated to Fit the Face-pattern of the 
Water Channel, Is Inserted Between the Water Channels. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by 


E. E. Zideck, New York City. 





pressed and formed into a honey- 
comb shape. 

A number of them assembled, 
will form honeycomb air passages 
upon the core faces, while the in- 
side of the tubes, remaining round, 
will leave room for water to pass 
around their exterior walls, form- 
ing water channels. 


SIXTEENTH ARTICLE. 

One of the latest improvements 
in the cellular pattern cores has to 
do with vertical air passages sup- 
plementing the horizontal ones. 
-A strip of metal, corrugated to 
fit the face-pattern of the water 
channel, is inserted between each 
two strips forming the water chan- 
nels. 

This strip contains no water. It 
is a simple partition which closes 
tightly to the metal of the water 
channels upon the faces, but re- 
mains apart from it elsewhere, 
forming openings for air to enter 
and envelop the metal through 
which flows water. 

Another improvement, due to the 
recognized defects of the angular 
corrugations, has to do with retain- 
ing the very popular hexagon face- 
pattern but rounding up the bends 
in the corrugations. 

It has a partition strip inserted, 


facilitating the vertical air passage. 


The water channels in this kind 
of core admit a thin metal strip to 
be inserted, or, one can see light 
shining, looking through them. 


It is a return to the straight wa- 
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ter flow, except that the corruga- 
tions form left-and-right protru- 
sions in which water may be better 
enveloped by air and cooled. 

A very large number of the reg- 
ular honeycomb cores are construct- 
ed of small diameter brass or cop- 
per tubes placed upon each other as 
shown in picture 3. 

The edges of these tubes are im- 


Formerly, with the tubes remain- 
ing round and smooth, the air just 
passed through them without con- 
tacting appreciably with the metal 
and imparting to it its cold. 

Now, with several ribs impressed 
into the tubes, these retaining the 
air, the cooling capacity has been 
increased by fifteen per cent. 

This core is very easy to repair, 
inasmuch as the tubes each are a 
unit and can be melted out of the 
core and replaced with no difficulty, 
and the repair is practically a child’s 
play, leaving no marks whatever. 

Also, the core is very practical 
for corners and odd shapes of radi- 
ators. 

Where the so-called ribbon or 
strip cores must have their corners 
cut and their odd shapes built with 
great care and time loss, the tube 
core requires only the melting off 
of as many tubes from the corner, 
the center (as for aeroplane radia- 
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tors) and any other oddities of 
form, as wanted to shape it. 

Still, it leaves large openings 
where it adjoins the tanks, which 
must be filled with solder and are 
liable to leak if not filled right. 

Furthermore, the core assembled 
from over a thousand of short tube 
pieces, if only dipped in solder at 
its faces, will easily break apart. 


That is why the extruded tubes, 


as they are called, being used to a 
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very large extent in cores of radia- 
tors doing heavy duty, are assem- 
bled with brass or copper wire in- 
laid between them upon the faces, 
and covered with a heavy coat of 
solder, the result being that the 
core looks as if done in cast iron. 
The Fifth Avenue Bus Line of 
New York City, operating over fif- 
teen hundred busses, is one of the 
many of the large concerns prefer- 
ing this core to all others. 
The above described 
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construc- 





tion is an imitation of the original 
French core design which was of 
the square pattern, with the face- 
edges joined by in-laid wire and 
covered heavily with solder. 

The older makes of the more ex- 
pensive cars still have this kind of 
core, and if it should come to the 
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repairer, let him remember that 
there is wire between each of the 
two vertical plates forming the wa- 
ter channels. 

Both of the above constructions, 
the one with the modern single tube 
and wire-inlaid heavily soldered face 
and the other with the straight plate 
and intersection water channel re- 
inforced by in-laid wire and heavily 
soldered face, are expensive cores, 
and are used on heavy duty radia- 
tors only. 

The construction will withstand 
many a jar and shake-up, hut once 
the core starts leaking, it is alinost 
impossible to stop the leak except 
the damaged portion be treated as 
follows: 

1. The solder must be melted out 
with the face leaking lving down, 
so as to prevent solder from falling 
into the water channels. 

2. After all the solder has been 
melted out of the damaged portion, 


Come on in, Fellows ! 
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the wires should be cut out, 

3. The metal which contained sol- 
der must be thoroughly cleaned of 
dirt and impurities sticking on it. 

4. New wire pieces should be in- 
serted in place of those cut and re- 
moved. The metal must be treated 
with pliers and other small tools to 
make it close tightly to the wires. 

5. After tacking the wires at sev- 
eral places, small size soldering cop- 
pers should be used covering the 
edges with solder, melting it slight- 
ly to flow below the wire, and sol- 
der around it. The intersections 
should be soldered up about three- 
eighths of an inch deep. 

Soldering brass or copper, espe- 
cially if the metal is thin and not 
resting upon a solid base, the sol- 
hot, but 
they must not be laid upon the 


dering coppers must be 


metal except by their points, re- 


moving them quickly. 
(To Be Continued. ) 


The Debate Is Fine. 


H. F. Penney of Geneva, New York, Starts It. 


In a Jolly, Good-natured Way He Challenges the Correctness 
of Greenberg's Method of Figuring Profit and Selling Price. 


After reading J. C. Greenberg's 
article in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
LLARDWARE Record for December 
10, 1921, one is uncertain whether 
it was intended to have any serious 
reference to the subject of cost ac- 
counting or to be a bit of facetious- 
ness, pure and simple. If J. C. 
pounded it out merely to amuse us, 
we can laugh with him; if he was 
trying to tell us something about 
figuring profit we are as ready for 
an argument as his Bill Higgins. 

It’s a poor rule that doesn't work 
both ways, and so we regret that 
red Steve Sneider— 
whichever lost the fifty cents that 
started the argument—didn’t ask 
the party to figure out their loss. 

Suppose Steve had said: 

“Look here, Bill, how about me? 
That’s my fifty cents you’re crow- 
What per cent am I be- 


Kelly or 


ing over. 

hind?” 
sill laughed: “Why, 

piece of oakum, you've lost a hun- 


you old 


dred per cent, everything. J. C. 
says you cant figure your loss un- 
til you've had it and you've had it 
thanks to those three aces you dealt 
me, 

“You've — lost hifty 
you've got fifty cents. 


cents and 
Fifty cents 
is one hundred per cent of fifty 
cents. 

“Therefore, you've lost one hun- 
dred per cent which is the whole, 
and, therefore, again that fifty cents 
you have is nothing. Therefore, 
since..." 

“Hold 
Fred, “I know fifty cents isn’t much 
these days but before you call it 


on there, Bill,” pleaded 


ab-so-lute-ly nothing, please let me 
ask just one question.” 

“Shoot it, but don’t interrupt me 
again; I’m just getting warmed up 
to my subject.” 

“All right, Bill, only go kind of 
slow so I can follow you; this is 
deep stuff. Today I sold Mrs, Mur- 
phy a kettle for a quarter that cost 
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me a dollar. It was the last one of 
a lot that had been kicking around 
for a couple of years, and she got 
me sort of worked up telling me 
about Mike being out of a job and 
the baby—number twelve—cutting 
his teeth. You know how those 
things get you. Now, what I’m 
anxious to find out is, what was 
my per cent of loss on that ket- 
tle ?” 

“That’s an easy one, Fritz. I 
thought at first you were going to 
give me something hard. You got 
twenty-five cents and lost seventy- 
five cents. Seventy-five cents is 
three hundred per cent of twenty- 
five. Therefore, you lost three 
hundred per cent. No wonder the 
missus is wearing last year’s coat. 
Isn’t it clear?” 

“Clear? Sure, just like the wa- 
ter in the wash bucket after the 
boys have used it for a week. But 
I’m beginning to get a glimmer of 
how he does it.” 

“How who does what?” 

“Why, how J. C. loses fifty per 
cent on a contract, goes into bank- 
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ruptcy, then pays his creditors sev- 
enty-five cents on the dollar and 
afterward buys himself a new Pack- 
arrow out of the little nothings he 
has left like your fifty cents, and 
my, less than nothing, quarter. It’s 
a great system, I’ll tell the world.” 

J. C. gathered himself for a great 
come-back but Mrs. Higgins beat 
him to it. 

“Come on out into the kitchen, 
you boys,” she suggested. “Bill’s 
got a jug with a percentage that 
will satisfy any of your systems.” 

We went. 

ut, in all seriousness and sobrie- 
ty, Mr. Editor, isn’t it better to 
stick to the old rule in Milne’s com- 
plete arithmetic and figure profit 
and loss always on the cost? Cer- 
tainly, get the correct cost first. 

And, please, tell J. C. that clocks 
that “strike bells” don’t strike elev- 


en; eight is their limit. Eleven 
o'clock is six bells. 
Very truly yours, 
H. F. PENNEY. 
182 Lafayette Avenue, Geneva, 


N. Y. 


Answer to Mr. Penney by J. C. Greenberg. 


In reply to Mr. H. F. Penney of 
Geneva, New York, | want to say 
that I am mighty glad to have the 
gentleman take this matter up as he 
did. That he has a splendid sense 
of humor, goes without saying, and 
I am so glad to have him put the 
good cheer and humor into his let- 
ter. 

But, I want to have a little fun 
out of this myself also. His jovial 
spirit is worthy of consideration. 

In the first place, this is not a 
question of losses, it is a question 
of profit, or gain. My friend, Mr. 
Penney, reverses his argument, and 
reasons on a false premise. 

My idea in the article in question 
is that the right way to figure prof- 
its is on selling price, not on cost 
price. There is no profit till the 
goods are sold, is there? 

Now, then, if we earn profit on 
selling price, why figure it on cost? 
There is no transaction till goods 
are sold. 


If we figure profit on cost price, 
we assume that the profit is there. 
If so, why sell the goods at all? 

The example of the tea kettle is 
fine. It is a rare example of jug- 
gling arithmetic. 

For instance, the old tea kettle 
originally costs him one dollar. 

He sold it for 25 cents, and in- 
sists that he lost 300 per cent be- 
cause, he says, 75 cents is 300 per 
cent of 25 cents. 

In other words, a one-quart pail 
holds 4 quarts, and a three-quart 
pail is only three quarters as large 
as a one-quart pail. As Friend 
Penney says, it is a poor rule that 
won't work both ways. 

However, I admire Mr. Penney 
because he is a happy spirit, and 
has a gifted idea of kidding, be- 
cause he knows the answer, but just 
wanted to have a little fun, and I 
am for him right now. 

But seriously speaking, 50 per 
cent on cost price is equal to 33 1/3 
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per cent on selling price, and per 
cent does not mean “cents.” 

Suppose that Mr. Penney figured 
to get 3311/3 per cent profit on a 
job, certainly he would figure so 
per cent on cost price. 

If he did this, he would get 33 1/3 
per cent on selling price. 

On the other hand, a piece of 
sheet metal 25 inches long, and a 
piece of sheet metal 75 inches long 
laid side by side would prove the 
larger piece to be only 75 per cent 
of the smaller piece. 

Gee! There is lots of joy in fig- 
ures and slight-of-hand when shown 
to a blind man. 

Friend Penney is right if he fig- 
ures wrong, but he would hate to 
buy sheet metal along this rule of 
figuring. 

But I am sure that he just: want- 
ed to bring a little joy into life, and 
I say, laugh and the world will laugh 
with you. Now, for the last act. 

If an article costs one dollar, 
and it is sold for a dollar and a 
half, there is altogether in the cash 
drawer one dollar and fifty cents, 
out of which fifty cents is profit. 

Fifty cents out of one dollar and 
fifty cents is 33 1/3 per cent. 

Now to reverse this, we must 
change the premise upon which the 
action is based. 

“Loss” is then the premise, where 
“profit” was at first. 

If an article costs a dollar, and 
sold for 25 cents, the amount lost 
is part of the cost, not the selling 
price—which in this case is a dol- 
lar cost. 

Seventy cents has been lost, and 
75 cents is 75 per cent of a “dol- 
lar,” not 300 per cent of 25 cents— 
because the best that 25 cents can 
do is one hundred per cent of its 
entire amount. Amen, Mr. Pen- 
ney. 





Obtains a Charier for 
Sheet Metal Works. 


A charter of incorporation has 
been obtained by Thomas D. and 
John L. Watson for the Glendale 
Sheet Metal Works, Glendale, Cal- 
ifornia. The capital stock of the 
new corporation is $50,000. 
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Will Organize Sheet Metal 
Men of North Carolina. 


For the purpose of organizing a 
state association of sheet metal con- 
tractors in North Carolina, a con- 
vention has been called by the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, to be held Thursday, 
January igth, at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Headquarters in Raleigh will be 
maintained at the Hotel Bland. 

Many of the leading sheet metal 
contractors of North Carolina have 
indicated their willingnesss to be- 
come members of such a State As- 
sociation and to attend the organ- 
izing convention. 

Among the officers from the Na- 
tional Association who will attend 
the organizing convention is Ed- 
win IL. Seabrook, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, who is taking a keen 
personal interest in the formation 
of the new State Association of 
North Carolina. 


Door and Window Casing. 

A new expansion metal casing, 
which is a substitute for the drdi- 
nary wood trim and has the advan- 
tage of being sanitary, fireproof and 
more durable, has been placed on 
the market by the Milwaukee Cor- 











New Expansion Metal Door and 
Window Casing, Made by Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Company. 


rugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

The diamond expanded mesh fea- 
ture of this Door Casing is some- 
thing entirely new, although metal 
casings are not in themselves an 


innovation. 
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The diamond expanded flange 
extends to the metal lath or other 
material, tying it up securely to the 
casing and preventing the custom- 
ary cracks where plaster and wood 
join. 

There are two methods of apply- 
ing these casings. The best method 
is shown in accompanying cut. 

The moulding is mitred before 
the metal lath is cut so as to lap, 
thus slightly . stronger 
joint. 


making a 


If preferred, the moulding and 
diamond mesh web can be mitred 
clear across. 

They are made in 6, 7%, 8, 9, 10 
and 12 foot lengths and shipped in 
500 foot crates. The weight per 
crate is approximately 175 pounds. 


Notes and Queries. 


Copper Store Fronts. 

Irom Werner’s Metal Shop, 224 Third 

Street, Tracy, Minnesota. 

Kindly advise us who manufac- 
tures copper store fronts. 

Ans.—Brasco Manufactiring 
Company, 5035 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; George L. 
Meaker and Company, Evansville, 
Indiana; Detroit Show Case Com- 
pany, 1670H Fort West, Detroit, 


Michigan; Hester Manufacturing 
Company, 5035 South ‘Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; and the 
Kawneer Company, Niles, Michi- 
gan. 

Asbestos Wick Oil Stoves. 


From Riverside Hardware Store and 


Sheet Metal Works, 2017 Riverside 

Boulevard, Sioux City, lowa. 

Who makes asbestos wick oil 
stoves ? 


Ans.—Cleveland Metal Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
National Enameling and Stamping 
Company, 346 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gas Water Coil Heaters. 


From Ole Hanson, c!o Harry 
Draper, Wisconsin. 


Please advise me who manufac- 


Hogen, 


tures gas water coil heaters. 
Ans.—George M. Clark 
Company, Division American Stove 
Company, 179 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Dangler 
Stove Company, Division American 
Stove Company, 5017 Perkins Ave- 


and 
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nue, Cleveland, Ohio; Michigan 
Stove Company, Adair and Jeffer- 
son, Detroit, Michigan; [.awson 
Manufacturing Company, Lexing- 
ton and Thomas, Pittsburgh Penn- 
sylvania; Rund Manufacturing 
Company, 218 South Wabash Ave- 
nue; The Hoffman Heater Com- 
pany, 521 South Dearborn Street; 
Eureka Water Heater Company, 37 
West Lake Street; Bastian-Morley 
Company, 175 North Dearborn 
Street ; all of Chicago, Illinois, and 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Com- 
pany, Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Small Name Plates. 


From Louis I. Drackert, Tipton, Mis- 
souri, 


Where in Chicago can I buy small 
name plates ? 

Ans.—General Etching and Man- 
ufacturing Company, 312 South 
Michigan Avenue; Crowe Name 
Plate and Engraving Company, 
1749 Grace Street; C. H. Hanson 
Company, 178 North Clark Street; 
and F. P. Smith Wire and Iron 
Works, 2346 Clybourn Avenue. 

Electrical Heating Plants. 
From John Droegkamp Company, 1515 


Fond du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Please advise us who makes elec- 
trical heating plants for heating 
dwellings. 

Ans.—Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East 
Pennsylvania; Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
12th and St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Patent Attorney. 
From G. O. Sapp, Tallula, Illinois. 

Will you kindly give me the name 


Pittsburgh, 


of a good patent attorney? 

Ans.—Hubert E. Peck, 
building, Washington, D. C. 
Well Drilling Machinery. 


From The Schill Brothers Company, 
Crestline, Ohio. 


Will you please give us the names 


Pacific 


of firms who manufacture well 
drilling machinery. 
Ans.—Rockford Iron Works, 


Rockford, Illinois; National Sup- 
ply Company, Toledo, Ohio; Lan- 
derson-Cyclone Drill Company, 
Orrville, Ohio; The American Well 
Works, 112 Broadway, Aurora, IIli- 
nois; Star Drilling Machine Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 
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Weekly Report of the Markets 


General Conditions in the Steel Industry. 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


PLANS BIG STEEL MILL 
IN CHICAGO DISTRICT.. 


Eastern steel interests are plan- 
ning the erection of a big steel mill 
in the Calumet region of the Chi- 
cago district. 

It is reported that negotiations 
practically have been completed for 
goo acres along the East Chicago 
Canal in Hammond and East Chi- 
cago, valued at $2,000,000. 

United States Treasury certifi- 
cates to the value of $1,700,000 are 
said to have been placed in an In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, bank to cover 
the deal. 

The new plant at the beginning 
will employ about 7,000 men with 
an increase to 10,000 as develop- 
ment goes forward. 

The justification for such a new 
plant is easy to find in the general 
outlook. 

During the past year the steel 
output was far below the normal 
requirements of our country. 

A potential market, greater than 
any of the past 20 years, is close at 
hand. 

Steel production of 1921 was the 
smallest in 17 years. 

Output of steel ingots by all steel 
companies in December is indicat- 
ed to have been 1,710,000 tons, a 
decrease of 261,000 tons as com- 
pared with November. 

Steel companies which report to 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
are credited with a production of 
1,440,000 tons against a November 
production of 1,660,000 tons. 

Output of ingots by the steel com- 
panies which report to the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute is indi- 
cated to have been 16,840,000 tons 
for the year. 

If the confpanies which did not 
report, produced at the same aver- 
age rate, the entire production for 
192I was approximately 20,000,000 
tons. 


It is very doubtful, however, that 
the non-reporting companies made 
so much steel. 

The total for the year, therefore, 
of all companies was probably near- 
er 19,500,000 tons and may have 
been as low as 19,000,000 tons. 

In 1920 the total production of in- 
gots was 42,132,934 tons, of which 
the companies reporting to the in- 
stitute produced 34,432,252 tons. 

Ingot production this year was 
the smallest since 1904 as in 1905, 
the total production exceeded 20,- 
000,000 tons, while the 1904 output 
was a little less than 14,000,000 
tons. 

Output of ingots by the Steel 
Corporation was probably a little 
under 10,500,000 tons, indicating a 
total production of rolled products 
of about 8,000,000 tons by the sub- 
sidiaries of the corporation while 
the output of finished products by 
all steel companies was approxi- 
mately 14,800,000 tons. 


Steel. 

The year 1922 starts with farm 
product prices only 14 per cent high- 
er than the 1913 level, metal prices 
(copper, tin, lead and zinc) some 
19 per cent lower than the 1913 
average and iron and steel product 
prices only about 24 per cent above 
the 1913 level. 

Nothing else has undergone this 
drastic liquidation, and food prices 
are still 42 per cent higher than in 
1913, clothes 86 per cent, cost of 
living 63 per cent, building mate- 
rials 97 per cent, and so on down 
the list. 

The iron and steel ‘industry has 
done more than its share toward 
readjustment, and the world is 
starved for the products of its la- 
bor. 

If 1922 is not a prosperous year 
no blame can, by any process of 
reasoning, attach itself to the iron 
and steel makers. 


Review of 


The cut in cold rolled strip steel 
from $3.75 to $3.50 base, was the 
only feature of the steel market 
the past week in the Youngstown 
district. 

Independent strip makers are op- 
erating from 75 to 9o. per cent ca- 
pacity and the reduction appears 
to have been the forerunner of the 
placing of a liberal volume of new 
business by some of the makers of 
lower priced cars, in particular. 

Demand for hot strip for stamp- 
ing has not been so active at the 
nominal $2 base price. 

There is no doubt but that the 
year 1922 will show a great im- 
provement over the year 1921 in the 
steel industry, as well as business 
generally. 

A slow recovery is anticipated by 
all, and, naturally, one’s thought 
turns to the immediate movement 
of prices. 

Opinions as to this movement are 
divided. At present there is no 
doubt but that prices of iron and 
steel are still going down. 

President Campbell of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany says they can not go much 
lower, and that when freight rates 
are reduced the saving accruing to 
steel makers will be absorbed by 
fixed charges. 


Copper. 


The smelter production of copper 
in 1921 from ore mined in the Unit- 
ed States, as shown by the actual 
production for the first eleven 
months and by estimates made by 
smelting companies for December, 
was about 461,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to a report by H. A. C. 
Jenison of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 

The refinery production as sim- 
ilarly shown was about 601,000,000- 
pounds from domestic material and 
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about 320,000,000 pounds from for- 
eign material. 

According to the records of the 
Department of Commerce the total 
imports of copper for the first elev- 
en months of the year in ore, con- 
centrates, matte, blister, and refined 
copper were about 318,000,000 
pounds, of which about 68,000,000 
pounds was refined copper and 157,- 
000,000 pounds was blister copper. 

The exports for the first eleven 
months totaled about 567,000,000 
pounds, of which about 538,000,000 
pounds was new refined copper and 
29,000,000 pounds was manufac- 
tured—wire, rods, pipes, tubes, 
sheets, etc. 

The total new supply of primary 
refined copper for the year was 
about 989,000,000 pounds, which 
includes refined copper produced 
from foreign and domestic material 
as well as imported refined copper. 

The stocks of refined copper in 
the hands of domestic refineries on 
December 31, 1921, excluding those 
in transit, as estimated by the refin- 
ing companies, were about 496,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The stocks of blister copper on 
December 31, 1921, including mate- 
rial in process, in the hands of smel- 
ters, in transit to refineries, and at 
refineries were estimated by refin- 
ing and smelting companies at about 
297,000,000 pounds. 

The quantity of primary refined 
copper withdrawn on domestic ac- 
count during the year was about 
572,000,000 pounds. 


Tin. 


Chicago prices of tin declined 
one-half cent during the week. 

Quotations now effective in this 
market are: Pig tin, 3534 cents 
per pound and bar tin, 3734 cents 
per pound. 

The American deliveries of tin 
in December as estimated by the 
New York Metal Exchange were 
3,600 tons from Atlantic ports and 
110 tons from Pacific ports or a to- 
tal of 3,710 tons. 

They were larger than those of 
any other month last year but the 
total of 25,918, tons in I92I was 
barely one-half the total of 51,200 
tons in 1920. 
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Solder. 


Prices of solder in Chicago con- 
tinued unchanged during the week. 
Quotations in effect are as fol- 
lows: Warranted, 50-50, per hun- 
dred pounds, $22.50; Commercial, 


‘45-55, per hundred pounds, $20.75 ; 


and Plumbers’, per hundred pounds, 
$19.50. 
Lead. 


No change has taken place in Chi- 
cago prices of lead. 

The production of lead in Amer- 
ica during 1921 is estimated by the 
U. S. Geological Survey at 401,000 
as aganist 511,000 tons in 1920, 
while the output of smelters in the 
United States from foreign ores is 
put at 50,000 tons for 192I as com- 
pared with 58,000 tons the year pre- 
ceding. 

Zinc. 

Spot zinc in St. Louis was un- 
changed over the holidays at 4.80 
cents a pound but January and Feb- 
ruary deliveries advanced 2% points 
to 4.821% and 4.85 cents respec- 
tively. 

The nominal New York spot price 
is still quoted at 5.20 cents. 

Zinc production for 1921 was 
250,000 tons as against 449,000 tons 
in 1920, according to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, while zinc smelted 
in this country from foreign ores 
during 1921 is put at 2,700 tons as 
compared with 14,000 tons in 1920. 


Sheets. 

Sheet prices continue the same in 
the Chicago market. 

Steel sheets and wrought pipe 
and pipe fittings stand out promi- 
nently as the only items of export 
which showed an increase last year 
as compared with the preceding 
year, 


Tin Plate. 

All Chicago quotations for tin 
plate remain unchanged. 

Tin plate is being less freely 
sought and independent operations 
are down to about 50 per cent. 


Old Metals. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $13.50 to $14.00; 
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old iron axles, $18.50 to $19.00; 
steel springs, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 
I wrought iron, $12.50 to $13.00; 
No. I cast, $12.00 to $12.50; all 
per net tons. Prices for non-fer- 
rous metals are quoted as follows, 
per pound: Light copper, 7% cents ; 
light brass, 4% cents; lead, 3% 
cents ; zinc, 2 cents; cast aluminum, 
9% cents. 

Pig Iron. 

In speaking of the pig iron sit- 
uation, an official of Rogers, Brown 
& Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 

“On January I, 1913, out of a.to- 
tal of 420 coke and anthracite blast 
furnaces, 294 were active. On Jan- 
uary 7, 1914, out of 423 there were 
212 in blast. 

“In the latter part of 1914 and 
early 1915 there was a reaction, and 
on January I, 1915, of 423 furnaces 
147 were in blast. 

“On October 1, 1920, just before 
the present depression was felt, of 
437 furnaces 319 were in blast. Of 
these 130 were merchant furnaces 
and 189 non-merchant. 

“On January I, 1921, there were 
58 merchant furnaces in blast and 
144 non-merchant, making, in all, 
202. 

“On July 1, 1921, the low point 
registered 14 merchant furnaces 
and 55 mnon-merchant furnaces, 
making a total of 69. 

“On December 1, 1921, of 418 
furnaces 120 were in blast, 34 of 
these being merchant and 86 non- 
merchant.” 

Pig iron production for the month 
of December totaled 1,649,086 tons, 
as compared with 1,415,481 tons 
in November, according to the Jron 
Age. 

Six furnaces blew in last month 
and one blew out, the number ac- 
tive on January 1 being 125, 
against 120 one month previous. 

New iron and steel capacity un- 
der construction at the beginning 
of 1922 is the smallest in many 
years. 

Only six open-hearth furnaces 
are planned for 1922, with an an- 
nual capacity estimated at 217,500 
gross tons, and only two blast fur- 
naces, with a capacity of 310,000 
tons. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS 
PIG IRON. 

Chicago Foundry ...21 00 to 22 00 
Southern Fdy. No. 2, 24 16 to 24 66 

Lake Sup. Charcoal..31 50 

Malleable .......... 20 00 

FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 

TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $ 9 65 
Ix BOs c:eccccceee 11 05 
Ixx SE ee 12 30 
IxxxX MOMs ccc cedcass 13 65 
See: OMB ecccscccces 15 05 
Ic ener 19 30 
Ix SORES. cccccccses 22 10 
IxxX BS sc cvecccecs 24 60 
IxXxxX BOETG ccccccesces 27 30 
1o oo © Ge >>) Berrien 30 10 

COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs... 20x28 $11 80 
Cokes, 200 lIbs.... 20x28 12 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....IC 20x28 12 35 
Cokes, 270 lbs....IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


per 100 lbs. $3 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK 


38 


SMe: 19-90...cces per 100 lbs. $3 95 
Be. - BB-B6.. 2 ccs per 100 lbs. 4 00 
SS eerie. per 100 Ibs. 4 05 
Be, BE sicoccves per 100 Ibs. 4 10 
B, BBe cv ccccsews per 100 lbs. 4 15 
Te. Ghc cccsasees per 100 lbs. 4 25 
GALVANIZED 
Me. 26.cccccseses per 100 ibs. $4 40 
No. 18-20....... per 100 Ibs. 4 55 
No. 23-34.....0% per 100 lbs. 4 70 
ares per 100 Ibs. 4 85 
Be. BT. wcccccces per 100 Ibs. 5 00 
Be. B8...cccccess per 100 lbs. 5 15 
NO. 30...ccccece per 100 Ibs. 5 65 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
50-50) .....6- per 100 lbs. $22 25 
Commercial, 

GB-BE - nccccss per 100 lbs. 20 75 
Plumbers. ..... per 100 lbs. 19 50 
ZINC. 

Og der ecdenetdonnesds $5 30 
SHEET ZINC. 

Se OE. wat cascees cdeceseead 10c 
Less than cask lots....10%-10%e 
COPPER. 

Copper Sheet, mill base....$0 21 
LEAD. 

Mma BPI 2c ccccccecsecs $4 85 
i a a eee Pee 5 60 

Sheet. 
Full coils...... per 100 lbs. $7 80 
Cut coils...... per 100 lbs. 8 05 
TIN 
i tn dwed Cade nehecebous 604 35% 
gg ES ee ee 37% 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM. AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC.- 





CESSORIES. 
ADZES 

Coopers’. 

I ciendiesescacnaaaaae vet 

ME d-eddterl wah enan ems Net 

ALARM CLOCKS. 
Per doz. 
Big Ben and Baby Ben...$28 80 
PT Siveseowcdwaseenes 13 56 
Cn en ee er 28 50 
AMMUNITION. 

Shelis, Loaded, Peters. 


Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


PS sa vecdnddenee o++-18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, 
VAVOMDheMeeR ene Ces 10 & 4% 
Smokeless Leader Grade, 
wv eveoeseesesresovecs & 4% 
Black Powder.........10 & 4% 
U. M. C. 
co ee eee 10 & 4% 
RIGO cescetsvedticcess 10 & 4% 
SU Gs cae ccecinves 10 & 4% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7%% 
i 9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
” 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 


Powder. Each 
DuPont’s Sporting, kegs.$11 25 
% kegs. 3 10 
1-lb. 56 
kegs. 22 00 
” % kegs 5 75 
se canisters 1 00 
Hercules “E.C.,” kegs..... 22 50 
Hercules “‘Infallible,” 25 can 
re ee 22 00 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10-can 
DE iéveduuaceceas ° 9 00 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infal- 
Beeees” GREERNEES cc ccceces 1 00 
Hercules, W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 
GRERGUEED cc vccccccccecece 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
SEEN «cosces ecsesases 1 25 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
PE nna 6a wenencas ane 1 00 


DuPont’s Canisters, 


ASBESTOS, 
Paper up te 1/16...... 10c per lb. 
Millboard 3/32 to %..10%c per Ib. 


Corrugated Paper (250 
BE Bisdescicccose $6.50 per 100 lbs, 


PES  avenerciaesin lic per Ib. 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine 40 @ 40&10% 


Carpenter’s Nut 


Hollow. 
ge per doz. $30 00 


Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
30 and 56% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 
without handles pon doz. $14 00 


Ship. 
Ford's 


AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 6» 
No. 1050 Handled 24 1 40 
Patent asst’d,lto4 “ 85 


Harness. 
rere per doz. $1 05 
PE kctskankees ” 1 00 

Peg. 

Shouldered ..... - 1 60 
Patented ..2.06 os so 75 
Scratch. 
No. IS, socket 
pO Se per doz. $2 5 
No. 344 Goodell- 

Pratt, Tes BOGS. << cccce 35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley....per doz. $2 25 
AXES, 

First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 


© Wks DOF GeBscccccsccese $14 50 


Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, 


WE dbbde wae obuece ceweue 00 
BAGS, PAPER, NAIL 
Pounds 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 650 7650 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 

Universal. 

Sight Spring..... List less 25% 
rane List less 25% 
BARS, WRECKING, 

We Me. 2s Bk. Bilecsccencteeas $0 45 
. 2 eS ae 0 75 
2 2 @ ee 0 80 
7; SS ere 0 85 
a Fe ere 0 90 
BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire.$1 10 

No - Spring Wire Cop- 
pere eeecoasceccecesecs 1 

No. 9 ‘eluaien eee eeeeeee 


BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base..per doz. $5 50 


Cow. 
PE Sctdsuecccedeeen 33% % 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic. .Net 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell..... Net 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 
SE. Kcddecteevaneaa Net 
2 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. .Net 
3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. .Net 
Hand. a 
Hand Beli, polished........ 
Mane-e as uees hee List plus 15-10% 
White Metal...List plus 15-10% 
Nickel Plated.List plus 10% 
SRD ds de rans deédeewtaewns Net 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 
Ge «asus eentennacenes 30% 
Farm, Ibs.. 40 50 75 100 
Each --$3 00 375 5&5 50 7 25 


BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 
list Nets 


BR de ncesscesessetetoesepend 55% 
DY “Gabvocdacssbesccsdanee 40% 
SD. MOUND uric cuncsed scree 60% 


BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern...........Net 
Wee Giles cceasess List plus 5% 
PorG’s . Gp... 2. «6 _ - 6% 
MPU. east Atlan di yo saci ie 35% 
Russell Jennings...... Plus 15% 
Clark’s Expansive........ 33% % 
Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00..5% 
” “ Large “ $26 00..5% 
OU en nkk cas deccenane 35% 
~— Ship Auger pattern 
a shudebear ee List plus 5% 
DE tteckdkenneteehemen ae 10% 
Countersink. 


No. 18 Wheeler’s. .per ase. $2 25 


No. 20 . 3 00 

American Snailhead - 1 76 

” Rose as 2 00 

= | ae ” 1 40 

Mahew’s Flat 7 1 60 

” Snail .. - 1 90 
Dowel. 

Russel] Jennings ...... plus 20% 
Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal Single 
CU cccces Gross $4 00—$5 00 
Reamer. 


Standard Square.... 
American Octagon... 


Doz. $2 50 
“ 2 50 


Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common....... Each 18c 
No. 26 Stanley........ Each 70c 


BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
Atkins 30-in. 
Nos. 


6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 
Diston 30-in. 


NOB. .ccces 66 26 
$9 45 $10 05 $9 45 
BLOCKS. 

Wooden... ccececccccescesecs 20% 
Patent ...cccccce cocccecocss 20% 
BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz 
26x26, wood lined....... $14 45 
28x28, Hs Oo eecsees 16 95 
30x30, ® \\cceusae 19 00 
26x26, paper aed saeeees 8 15 
28x28, we eaedset 9 10 
30x30, - - “ceeneee 10 80 

Wash. 

No. 760, Banner ry 7 
(single) .....+. er doz. $5 25 
No. 652, Banner Glebe a 
(single) ...+.-+- per doz. 6 75 


No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 


No. 860, Single—Plain 
PuMp ..ccoceseecsecers 
BOLTS. 

Carriage, Machine, etc. 


Carriage, cut thread, 
and sizes smaller 
shorter ...-cceveeeseeses 


Carriage sizes larger and 
longer than %x6...... 50-10% 


Machine, %x4 _ and 
smaller and shorter... 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4....... 50-5% 


Stove 


Mortise, Door. 
Gem, iron 
Gem, 


Barrel. 
Cast 
Wrought 
Wrought, 


ee eeeereer eres eseeees 


eee ee ee 





